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Is Collective Bargaining Compatible with a Free 
Price and Wage System? 
By M. C. Rorry, President 
American Management Association 

ON E of the direct products of the present crisis has been a growing reali- 

zation of the fact that our major aim of avoiding, for the future, such 
extremes of unemployment as those we are now experiencing, can never be 
attained without a free price system. 

It is true that a free price system will not guarantee economic stability— 
but it is equally true that economic stabilization is substantially impossible 
when price and wage levels are maintained on a rigid or arbitrary basis. 

The recognition of this controlling factor in the problem of economic 
stabilization is manifesting itself in various ways. Certain British and Con- 
tinental economists, who see no escape from the rigidity of price fixing by 
cartels and of wage fixing by labor unions, have seriously proposed that the 
resulting periodic economic deadlocks should be liquidated by successive de- 
basements of the currency, which would, in effect, amount to horizontal re- 
ductions in all prices and wages. This same proposal has even very recently 
been made privately in the United States by those most actively interested 
in bringing about drastic changes in our monetary system. 

Supplementing these more or less theoretical views, is the present very 
practical realization of the fact that progress toward business recovery in 
the United States is seriously handicapped, if not almost wholly blocked, 
by the rigid maintenance of existing high prices for building materials and 
high levels of building wages. 

Limitations of space make it impracticable to describe in detail the pro- 
cesses, in both theory and practice, by which excessive and rigid price and 
wage levels operate on some occasions to create chronic unemployment, and 
on other occasions to initiate, or protract, periods of business depression. 
The essential point is that recent experience here and abroad has supplied 
oul inc. tear 2S Seen ies Me el 
stand sponsor for views expressed i Roel in articles issued in or as 
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very definite confirmation of the basic economic theory. Price and wage 
levels which are excessive, or too rigidly maintained, may bring on, or con- 
tribute to the onset of, a general business depression. And with even 
greater certainty they may lead to conditions of chronic unemployment or 
to the protraction of depressions which have once been initiated. 

The harmful reactions from price rigidity may involve either internal or 
external trade, or both. Excessive domestic prices for articles which do not 
enter largely into international trade may lead to “buyers’ strikes,” or to 
equally serious declines in consumption unmarked by any open protest from 
buyers. Similar excessive levels for products which are exported in sub- 
stantial quantities may operate even more promptly to restrict international 
trade, and the related declines in domestic production may have multiplied 
- effects on general activity. 

The relations between price and wage levels are so close that any arbitrary 
wage fixing must tend very promptly, as in recent experience, to raise prices 
and to induce the same general reactions as from price increases brought 
about by direct action of producers and distributors. In addition, uneconomic 
wage fixing may have its own separate and harmful effects. Excessive 
costs for building construction and capital goods, as at the present moment, 
may operate to deadlock the processes of business recovery. Wage levels 
not properly related to local conditions may hopelessly handicap establish- 
ments located in the smaller cities and in rural and economically backward 
areas, and may force or maintain a harmful concentration of operations in the 
larger communities. Excessive minimum wage rates may create an artificial 
technological unemployment and may force into the unemployable class many 
workers who might otherwise be gainfully and usefully employed. 

All the preceding considerations combine to emphasize the need for a 
continuing and accurate adjustment of prices and wages to the levels indi- 
cated by changing conditions. This necessity is only in part a domestic one. 
No important country is today so thoroughly self-contained as to maintain 
its price levels in independence of world-wide price movements. Any attempt 
to do so will result only in a chronic depression of activities in the country 
which attempts thus to stand apart from the general trend. The need for a 
free price system is, in fact, probably greater with respect to international 
price movements than it is with respect to purely domestic adjustments. 

A further general consideration with respect to the free movement of prices 
and wages is the importance of avoiding wild oscillations. The desirable 
movement is that of a quick, smooth and accurate response to economic 
changes, free from sudden excesses in either direction. The harmful effects 
of rigid wage levels may even be surpassed by the evils of excessive wage 
reductions such as those which, during the recent depression, brought cer- 
tain wages down to one-half or even one-third of previous levels. It is true, 
of course, that in the absence of stabilizing forces during the present de- 
pression, both employers and employees have often been helpless to control 
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the situation. But the essential point to emphasize is that, in aiming at a 
combination of a free price and wage system with economic stability, the pur- 
pose should be to secure adequate, but no more than adequate, liquidations of 
both prices and wages, when and as the need arises. 

Turning now from general considerations to the specific problem of how 
a free price and wage system may be maintained, the first necessity is to 
prevent the establishment of monopolistic prices by producers and distribu- 
tors. This objective is, fortunately, not difficult to attain. The anti-trust 
laws in the past, in spite of occasional evasions, have been adequately effective 
to prevent the evils which might arise from any general price rigidity en- 
forced. by monopolistic agreements. Furthermore, the recent experimenta- 
tion with price fixing policies under the N. R. A. has led to a widespread and 
growing conviction among producers and distributors that such price fixing, 
in the end, will be harmful to business and industry alike, and that, with 
the exception of a limited resale price maintenance in the case of proprietary 
and nationally advertised articles, the only constructive practice is that of 
open price quoting under conditions which leave the general trend of prices 
unhampered, but tend to eliminate the excesses of price wars. Beyond these 
tested practices, which have already been recognized as legitimate under the 
anti-trust acts, the present trend of informed business and industrial opinion 
is, therefore, strongly toward a renewed acceptance of the general principles 
underlying the existing anti-trust legislation. 

With the solution for monopolistic and arbitrary price fixing already at 
hand, the further problem relates primarily to wage determinations. The 
first and absolute necessity in this respect is to give to the average worker 
a convincing assurance that he is not, and will not be, subjected to arbitrary 
and unfair processes of wage fixing. In the early days of this country’s 
development such assurance was furnished by the dominance of agricultural 
employment, and by the ready recourse which industrial and commercial 
employees had to farm employment when other employment proved un- 
attractive. Today, however, such recourse to farm employment is too remote 
from the possibilities for the average city worker, to enter largely into his 
thinking or planning. As the result of this basic change in economic condi- 
tions, the present support given to the idea of “collective bargaining” is 
indicative of a widespread and basic human demand which must be satisfied. 

The specific wage problem, when analyzed, is clearly three-fold. Just 
wage levels must be maintained. Employees must have adequate assurance 
of such justice. And the whole system must operate in a manner which still 
leaves price and wage levels free to make, promptly and smoothly, the adjust- 
ments required by changing economic conditions, whether these be domestic 
or of international scope. 

It is hardly possible to find a single solution for this three-fold problem. 
Experience rather clearly indicates that direct governmental intervention 
should be limited to very general and carefully safeguarded legislation, and 
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to more specific action only in major emergencies. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the practical working out of the situation must lie in the future, as 
in the past, between the national and the so-called “company” unions. 

Anyone who takes a realistic view will recognize, furthermore, that, as in 
all other human relationships, the practical solution must come by com- 
promise and from constantly shifting adjustments, rather than through any 
single device or plan. The national labor unions will continue to exist. There 
are many fields of employment in which it will be difficult for the company 
union to operate, by reason of the scattered and constantly shifting nature of 
the work involved. Furthermore, many of the more recently formed com- 
pany unions have been mere makeshifts to forestall the organization of 
workers by the national unions. On the other hand, any approach to com- 
plete dominance of employment relations by the national labor unions under 
closed shop agreements will very certainly lead to a dangerous and destruc- 
tive rigidity of price and wage levels, and very probably, also, to serious losses 
in productivity and in average real wages. Such rigidity of price and wage 
levels, and losses in productivity, in the reverse direction, may largely be 
avoided under the company union plan. 

The case seems clear, at least, that the company union should be given 
full opportunity to develop its further possibilities for the establishment of 
satisfactory employer-employee relations. Such development may not con- 
stitute a complete and final solution of a difficult and intricate problem—but, 
in their best forms, the company unions very certainly have represented a 
forward step, perhaps the most important single forward step, toward the 
working out of a complicated tangle of human and economic relationships. 

In considering the further development of the company union program, 
the controlling considerations appear to be that such plans for employer- 
employee relations are applicable, in the main, only to well organized opera- 
tions of substantial size, and have been genuinely successful only in cases 
where the employer has adopted the fixed policy of maintaining his wage 
levels on a plane distinctly above the current market wages for the locality 
in which he operates. 

It is possible, now, to restate the whole problem. Any approach to eco- 
nomic stability will involve the maintenance of a substantially free price and 
wage system. A free wage system appears to be dependent on the avoidance 
of any approach to complete dominance of wage relations by the national 
unions, and on the development by the larger employers of independent rela- 
tions with their employees in the form of company unions, works councils, 
etc. But the success of the latter forms of relation depends, in turn, upon the 
willingness and ability of the employer to maintain wage levels distinctly 
above the market. 

All these considerations lead, then, to a single basic question—Is it economi- 
cally practicable for the larger employers, as a group, to pay wages which 
are, on the average, distinctly above the current market levels for the vari- 
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ous areas and localities in which they operate? 

In practice, those companies which have maintained successful company 
unions have actually paid such higher wage scales, with differentials which 
have ranged, perhaps, from 10 to 20 per cent above the local.market. In 
maintaining such differentials, the companies involved have, however, yielded 
to what they felt were the necessities for successful operation, but with some 
feeling that any general introduction of the practice by all the larger em- 
ployers might defeat its own ends. 

On superficial examination, these reservations on the part of those who 
have maintained successful company unions may seem to be justified, but a 
closer study of the facts leads to a contrary conclusion. 

Accurate statistics as to the percentage of those gainfully employed in the 
United States who are working for companies, or in single operations, em- 
ploying more than, say, 100 workers, are not available. Rough estimates, 
based on such statistics as are at hand, indicate, however, that not more than 
30 per cent of the total workers in the United States are engaged in opera- 
tions where the company union plan might apply, while approximately 70 
per cent represent farm workers, self-employed tradesmen, shop keepers, and 
employees in the smaller establishments. A significant indication in this 
respect is the fact that the average manufacturing establishment in the United 
States employs less than 50 workers. 

If the preceding figures are even approximately correct, it would seem 
entirely possible for work with the larger employers and under the company 
union plan to represent a preferred form of employment for a selected 30 
per cent of total workers. Under such circumstances, the wage differentials 
paid would not represent a direct competition between the larger employers, 
but rather an addition paid for the services of selected employees over and 
above the current earnings and wages of the 70 per cent who are less capable 
of working under, and responding to, the supervision of skilled management 
in the larger enterprises. 

Provided the payment of substantial wage differentials carries with it an 
accompanying possibility for the careful selection of workers, there is a 
wide range of experience which shows that the result is a lowering rather 
than a raising of production costs. A 15 per cent wage differential has, in 
specific instances, led to a gain of 25 per cent or more in productivity. The 
wage differentials which are paid become, therefore, in no sense artificial or 
arbitrary increases in compensation, but rather a wholly reasonable and 
proper sharing of the results of increased productivity. 

As a further consideration, there is no certainty that the earning power or 
efficiency of the 70 per cent of total workers who continue in the smaller 
employments is, or need be, lower than before the selection has been made. 
And even this non-selected group should gain in the end through the reduc- 
tions in costs of products which result from the increased efficiency of those 
who are selected for service in the larger working units. 





Current Comment 


DIRECT VERSUS WORK RELIEF 


P ERHAPS the most important 
problem which will be discussed in and out of Congress 
during the coming months will be that of direct versus work 
relief. The President has recommended that the emphasis 
be placed on work relief. An important conference of busi- 
ness and industrial leaders, influenced undoubtedly by the 
example of recent uneconomic “make work” projects, has 
recommended that efforts be concentrated on an economical 
administration of direct relief, supplemented only by em- 
ployment on useful public construction projects not created 
primarily for the purposes of relief. 


The real differences between these points of view have, 


however, been exaggerated. Business, industry and trained 
economists, on the whole, will undoubtedly continue to be 
opposed to the theory of recovery through public spending. 
But within the limits of necessary and carefully controlled 
expenditures for unemployment relief, the opportunities for 
legitimate differences of opinion are not great. 


The necessity for some form of relief to prevent destruc- 
tive privation among the unemployed is, of course, unques- 
tioned. There is, furthermore, no doubt as to the ability of 
the country to provide the required minimum of relief with- 
out risk of national bankruptcy or of wild-cat monetary in- 
flation. If necessary, such reef could probably be financed 
currently by means of increased Federal taxes, or by other 
forms of direct or indirect taxes on consumption. It also 
seems probable that relief measures, economically adminis- 
tered under the supervision of local agencies and freed from 
political interference, could, for some time, safely be financed 
from the proceeds of Federal borrowings. This would be 
particularly true if the general scale of expenditures were 
held in control by the requirement that a very substantial 
proportion of the total funds should come from local and 
state sources. 





The principal argument for work relief is that of avoid- 
tng the loss of morale of workers which results from direct 
relief. As against this argument, there is a growing convic- 
tion among experienced employers and relief workers that 
employment on public projects of doubtful utility has been 
even more demoralizing t direct relief. This has been 
particularly true in those cases where the wage rates paid 
have been in excess of those in private employment and 
where the supervision of the workers has been lax and in- 
efficient. Furthermore, it seems clear that work relief, on 
the average, will be substaniially more expensive and more 
difficult to control than direct relief. 


British experience, which, at this date, is much further 
advanced than our own, seems to have led to a decision against 
work relief in favor of a system of direct relief. Such sys- 
tem in Great Britain ts wholly independent of the agencies 
for the payment of the established unemployment benefits, 
and picks up the task of relief for each worker when his 
re lay-off payments have ceased. 


In applying this experience to conditions in the United 
States, trained observers are substantially agreed on the com- 
promise position that emergency public works, without being 
radically restricted, should, nevertheless, be of obviously 
useful types, not in direct competition with private enterprise, 
and should provide employment only under efficient supervi- 
sion and to competent workers, at rates of pay which do not 
exceed those locally current in private employment and which 
should preferably be somewhat under current levels in cases 
where the work involved, though useful, approaches the relief 
type. Beyond this point, the feeling is general that local 
responsibility for, and economy in, relief is a prerequisite 
for an increase in private employment, and that the unem- 
ployed workers, in the end, will be the greatest losers if ex- 
travagance in relief or in “make work” projects operates as 
a continuing discouragement to that revival of private enter- 
prise which now seems to be in sight. 


Ernest G. DRAPER. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The End of the Depression 


Gen. Charles G. Dawes predicts in this 
article a recovery of the durable goods 
industries in May or June of this year. 

He has prepared charts showing the 
course of pig iron prices and pig iron 
production following the depressions of 
1873, 1893 and 1929, and he shows how 
these bear out his conclusion that durable 
goods are due for a recovery and next 
May or June will mark the beginning of 
the year of full prosperity. 

The same simple cause which has pre- 
viously brought recovery—mass confidence 
resulting in mass buying to replenish after 
five years of restraint—will again have its 
effect, but prices will not show as great 
a rise as after former depressions, Gen. 
Dawes points out, because of the artificial 
price controls that have marked the last 
few years. By Charles G. Dawes. Com- 
merce, January, 1935, p. 13:5. 


Fifth Winter of Unemployment Relief 


Pointing out that the relief burden in 
the coming months will probably be greater 
than any we have borne in the last four 
years, the author discusses the following 
questions which the relief problem raises: 
Is our program adapted to the needs and 
characteristics of the unemployed group? 
Can we pay the bill? Are we being realis- 
tic in allocating the responsibility for pay- 
ing that bill? Can we administer such a 
vast system efficiently? Is our relief effort 
aiding the unemployed in the maintenance 
of character and morale? Is this effort 
also consistent with business recovery 
within the present economic organization, 


or is it tending to perpetuate itself, setting 
up, as it were, an economy within an 
economy? Is it accompanied by and in 
harmony with efforts to stimulate private 
business and reabsorb the unemployed into 
the regular industrial army? By E. Wight 
Bakke. The Yale Review, Winter, 1935, 
p. 253:21. 


Radio: The Fifth Estate 


The purpose of this volume is to eval- 
uate radio broadcasting in terms of the 
services which it renders and the problems 
it has raised. This evaluation is carried 
out principally in terms of the American 
scene. The first section of the volume 
deals with the present status and organi- 
zation of radio broadcasting throughout 
the world, describes briefly the principal 
systems in effect, and evaluates them from 
both the American and European view- 
points. The second section presents a 
critical discussion of the services rend- 
ered by broadcasting in the United States. 
The third and last section concerns itself 
with some of the more pertinent problems 
facing American broadcasting, and makes 
a brief excursion into the future. The 
Annals of The American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science, January, 1935. 
301 pages. 


Will America Copy Germany’s 
Mistakes? 

This pamphlet is a resume of two books 
written in German. Feeling that our leg- 
islators should be fully informed before 
committing themselves to irrevocable mis- 
takes, the Pennsylvania Self-Insurers’ As- 
sociation persuaded Mr. Hartz to attempt 
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a digest of his studies, covering half a 
century of practice in Germany. His books 
are written from the workmen’s point of 
view, not the employers’. He is not one 
of those who would tear down something 
and leave nothing in its place, but he has 
a plan of his own which he considers in- 
finitely superior to social insurance, namely, 
compulsory savings. He proposes that 
every worker be compelled by law to save 
a certain percentage of his earnings, de- 
posit them at interest in his own name in 
a bank under Government protection, and 
out of them, take care of his own rainy 
days; create his own security. By Gustav 
Hartz. Pennsylvania Self-Insurers’ Asso- 
ciation. 1935. 31 pages. 


The du Pont Company and Munitions 


In connection with the hearings recently 
conducted by the Special Committee of 
the United States Senate investigating 


the munitions industry, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., have issued this pamphlet 
and a copy of a letter sent to the Special 
Committee dated November 14, 1934. 

These are being distributed to stockhold- 
ers and employees of the firm so that they 
may be fully informed of the position of 
du Pont with respect to the sale and manu- 
facture of munitions of war. 

The charges which are currently being 
urged against manufacturers of munitions 
are: 1. They oppose peace and foment 
wars; 2. They have foreign affiliations in- 
volving disloyalty to the United States; 
3. They charge exorbitant prices, make 
excessive profits, profiteer against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

These three broad accusations are con- 
sidered in this statement insofar as they 
have any possible application to the activi- 
ties of the du Pont Company. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 42 pages. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Banking and the New Deal 


Significant progress in the American 
banking system has come only as the re- 
sult of a serious crisis. In the history of 
banking in this country there have been 
three great stages of reform. The first, 
which gave us the national banking system, 
was a product of the Civil War. The sec- 
ond, which gave us the Federal Reserve 
system, was directly caused by the crisis 
of 1907 and indirectly by earlier crises. 
The third, which constitutes the subject of 
this paper and bids fair to equal if not 
surpass either of the other two periods in 
scope and significance of the changes in- 
troduced, is an outcome of the present de- 
pression. In each case, the outstanding 
weaknesses of the existing system had been 
glaringly evident for years. The crises 
did not disclose the need for reform; they 
merely made reform politically feasible. 

“The accomplishments of the present pe- 
riod of reform have been many and sub- 
stantial. Protection of depositors, separa- 
tion of investment and commercial banking, 


legalization of varying reserve ratios for 
member banks, steps to encourage unifica- 
tion of the banking system—these are the 
most important of the reforms cast up out 
of the great depression. . . . Barring un- 
foreseen developments, the prospect for 
further reform, however, is not bright. 
. » » Much yet remains to be done before 
our banking structure approaches the ideal, 
but the problem now will be to hold those 
advances we have already made.” By 
Charles R. Whittlesey. Public Policy 
Pamphlet No. 16, University of Chicago 
Press, January, 1935. 24 pages. 


A Successful Investor’s Letters to His 
Son 

This book contains sound advice for the 
investor. The first two sections state the 
investor’s problem and list the more com- 
mon investment mistakes and misconcep- 
tions. The last two discuss the sources 
of investment advice, analyze the qualifica- 
tions essential to the successful. investment 
adviser, and show why these qualifications 
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cannot be expected of agencies, such as, 
investment bankers and brokers, whose 
primary function is to sell securities rather 
than to give expert and unbiased advice. 
Two chapters deal with the inadequacy of 
bankers and statistical organizations as in- 
vestment counselors. By Karli Hellberg, 
Carter Press, Minneapolis, 1934. 125 pages. 


Cost of Government 1923-1934 

This volume presents in brief and read- 
able form essential information concerning 
tax collections, expenditures, and indebted- 
ness of the Federal Government, 48 state 
governments, and about 183,000 local gov- 
ernmental units for the period 1923 to 1934. 
No official data are available for 1933 and 
1934. The totals for these two years are 
estimated by the Research Staff of the 
Conference Board. Prepared by Lewis H. 
Kimmel. National Industrial Conference 
Board, November, 1934. 46 pages. 


Shall the Bankers Cooperate? 


While agreeing that banks should work 
in as close harmony with the Administra- 
tion as possible the writer deprecates the 
tendency on the part of many bankers to 
surrender their principles and give silent 
consent to measures which they know to be 
unsound. By Frederick A. Bradford. The 
Bankers Magazine, January, 1935, p. 13:5. 


A Type Study of American Banking 

This study is concerned primarily with 
the typical rural bank in Minnesota—the 
bank located in a relatively small com- 
munity and in 1932 having resources not 
in excess of two million dollars. 

In order to give more coherence to the 
report it was organized in three parts, 
Part I includes the factual materials and 
background. Part II covers the recom- 
mendations for improvement in the private 
management of rural banks. Part III in- 
cludes suggestions for legislative measures 
to strengthen the rural banking structure. 
Edited by Russell A. Stevenson. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute Bulletin, Vol. IV, 
No. I. November, 1934. 162 pages. 


What British Business Expects of 
Budgetary Control 

In England the term budgetary control 
is used to describe the method of con- 
trolling the finances and operations of an 
undertaking by setting standards, the sub- 
sequent comparison of the actual results 
with those standards, and the thorough in- 
vestigation of any deficiencies brought to 
light by that comparison. 

The author, controller, Electric & Mu- 
sical Industries, Ltd., says that no system 
is worthy of being termed budgetary con- 
trol unless: 1. It creates a sense of re- 
sponsibility ; 2. It fixes that responsibility 
upon individuals; 3. It insures proper or- 
ganization and planning of all operations; 
4. It provides an incentive to effort, and 
5. It enables the user to track and remedy 
wastages and leakages at the earliest mo- 
ment. 

The British procedure in compiling bud- 
gets is detailed. By Robert Ashworth. 
Executives Service Bulletin, January, 1935, 
p. 1:3. 


Sustained Incomes: The Primary 
Investment Objective 

The writer restates some of those in- 
vestment principles which are sounder to- 
day than ever but which have been over- 
looked by many investment managers dur- 
ing the rapidly changing conditions of the 
past few years. By Redington Fiske, Jr. 
The Bankers Magazine, January, 1935, p. 
81:11. 


What the Combined Figures of 13,896 
Banks Reveal 


Compiled figures of member banks of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
show some noteworthy facts among which 
are: Ratio of deposit liability to capital 
is less than six to one; 47 per cent of 
deposit liabilities are demand deposits; 
Total loans are less than 35 per cent of 
resources; New York banks hold 45 per 
cent of loans on securities; RFC invest- 
ment represents 23 per cent of capital; 
Banks in four states account for half of 
resources. By William H. Bromage. The 
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Burroughs Clearing House, January, 1935, 
p. 12:4. 


Operation of Local Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive Societies in 1933 


Net savings of $1,935,996 were made in 
1933 by the more than 500 local consumers’ 
cooperative associations covered by the re- 
cent survey of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. These societies had a business dur- 
ing that year amounting to more than $40,- 
000,000. Their aggregate membership at 
the end of the year was over 225,000. Re- 


Insurance* 


New Policy for Warehousemen 


Indemnification of warehousemen who 
have suffered financial loss or damage of 
property stored in their premises is pos- 
sible under the new Warehousemen’s Lia- 
bility Policy. It agrees to pay on behalf 
of the insured all sums for which the in- 
sured shall become obligated to pay by 
reason of the liability imposed by law upon 
the insureds as warehousemen, packers, 
forwarders, or bailees. The policy does 
not cover direct losses by any peril, but 
rather the liability as a bailee. Journal of 
Commerce, November 12, 1934, p. 14:1. 


Transportation and Storage Risks 

The constant movement of merchandise 
in commercial trade demands a flexible 
form of Floater Insurance and the extent 
to which this demand can be met is limited 
by the insurance laws of the various states. 
There is a constant trend toward the liber- 
alization of procedure and while it is not 
possible to meet all insureds’ requirements 
under a single comprehensive policy, the 
use of certain forms of Floater policies 
can reduce in a measure the insurance 
problems. 

The Floater coverage is usually extended 
for thirty days after arrival of merchandise 
in public warehouses, but limitations are 
removed for imports and exports. In the 


funds to members on the basis of patron- 
age—the outstanding characteristic of the 
consumers’ cooperative movement—on the 
1933 business of 265 societies amounted to 
$1,229,975. During the four-year period 
1929 to 1933 the sum of nearly four and 
one-half million dollars was returned to 
the members in such rebates. The largest 
expansion during the past few years has 
taken place among the societies dealing in 
gasoline and motor oils. By Florence E. 
Parker. Monthly Labor Review, Novem- 
ber, 1934, p. 1041 :26. 


majority of cases, the coverage is con- 
fined to fire and allied lines but may be 
extended to cover other losses such as 
flood damage. By C. E, Heissner. The 
Weekly Underwriter, November 17, 1934, 
p. 922:4. 


Pensions—When, As, and If 

A sound pension plan, states the writer, 
an insurance consultant, must be calculated 
on actuarial principles, not just guessed at. 
The elements of actuarial calculations are 
mortality and compound interest to which 
must be added the cost of operating the 
pension business. The fundamentals of a 
sound plan for old age pensions are re- 
viewed and six types of pension legisla- 
tion which might be proposed are de- 
scribed and evaluated. By G. Chauncey 
Parsons. Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, January, 1935, p. 22:5. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth An- 
nual Convention of The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents 


Some of the papers presented are: Co- 
operation of Government and Private In- 
stitutions in Solving the Home Mortgage 
Problem; Life Insurance in the Service of 
America’s Health; Life Insurance in Eco- 
nomic Crises; The Public Service of In- 
surance Supervision; State Government at 


* Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. Betrerzzy, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight 


Company. 
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the Crossroads, or Normai Functioning in 
Abnormal Times; American Ideals in 
Agency Service. The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, December, 1934. 240 
pages. 


What You Need to Know About Unem- 
ployment Reserves 

A list of sixteen often asked questions 
with the answers prepared by Nation’s 
Business with the help of the Department 
of Manufacture of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Nation’s Business, January, 1935, 
p. 41:3. 


' The Insurance Broker’s Responsibilities 
The Insurance Broker has figured promi- 
nently in law reports as a party to litiga- 
tion but more often as the vital factor in 
the decision as to the validity of the insur- 
ance contract itself. The manner in which 
the broker has performed many times de- 
termines the capital facts as to recovery 
on the policy for a loss. 
Where the characteristic facts of the 
transaction are shown, both court and jury 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


are disposed to hold the broker as the 
agent of the company for the purpose of 
delivering the policy and receiving the 
premium. Representations made by the 
broker in the course of his negotiations 
of the policy may bind his client, the in- 
sured, because they are within the scope 
of his authority as agent of the insured. 
The broker’s authority is at an end when 
the policy has been delivered to his client, 
but where the contract is still in binder 
form, the broker’s authority has not termi- 
nated. 

As an expert, the broker must possess 
knowledge, information, ability and skill in 
his calling, and must use reasonable care 
and diligence in exercising them on behalf 
of his principals. He is held personally 
liable for want of care and prudence. Other 
interesting statements concerning the rela- 
tionship between broker and the insured as 
well as with the insuring companies, are 
made in this article. By Louis J. Wolff. 
The Eastern Underwriter, January 18, 
1935, p. 19:2. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


/ The Human Factor in Office Manage- 
ment 


Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual 
Conference of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association held in Chicago, June, 
1934. Some of the subjects treated are: 
selection and placement; stimulating em- 
ployee morale; compensation plans for 
salesmen; training problems; new demands 
on leadership. National Office Manage- 
ment Association, 1934, 128 pages. 


Factors in the Success of an Employee 
Suggestion System 


What methods and procedures are ef- 
fective in the operation of a suggestion 
system? What does a plan of this nature 
require of management? What results 
may be expected from the workings of a 
suggestion plan? Answering these and 


other questions, the author draws upon his 
experience as manager, Employees Serv- 
ice Department, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, which has been 
actively operating a formal employee sug- 
gestion system for more than a score of 
years. By C. B. Auel. Executive Service 
Bulletin, November, 1934, p. 5:3. 


What Is Obsolete Office Equipment 
Costing You? 

Office equipment is obsolete when its 
replacement by modern and up-to-date 
equipment will multiply productivity and 
profits. It is customary to figure office 
furniture depreciation at the rate of 10 
per cent per year. Unfortunately this al- 
lows only for wear and tear and does not 
take into account improved furniture which 
may make equipment obsolete before the 
ten-year period is reached. 
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Some improvements in furniture during 
the past ten years are mentioned. The new 
filing cabinet, the modern desk and the 
specialized desk, scientifically correct chairs, 
and really fire-proof safes are described and 
pertinent questions are asked by which an 
office manager can gage the obsolescence 
of his equipment. By S. M. Kempner. 
The Office Economist, November-Decem- 
ber, 1934, p. 3:3. 


How Good is Your Management? 


The importance of taking inventory of 
the management feature of an enterprise 


is stressed in this article. Ten principles 
of management are described in detail. 
They are: 1. Informed leadership; 2. 
Sound organization; 3. Balanced financial 
structure; 4. Proper marketing of product; 
5. Effective physical equipment and lay- 
out; 6. Simple adequate records; 7. The 
development of standards; 8. Measured in- 
centives; 9. Adequate research; 10. Re- 
lation with your industry as a whole. 
Accompanying the article is a rating 
sheet by means of which readers can take 
inventory of their own management. By 
Charles Reitell. Factory Management and 
Maintenance, January, 1935, p. 11:6. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Speeding the Order through the Office 


A method of obtaining better customer 
relations is to modernize order handling 
routine. In this article an order is taken 
through the different departments in an 
organization and the following modern 
equipment is used in handling it swiftly 
and efficiently: Letter opener, dictating 
machines, adding and calculating machines, 
visible credit record, visible inventory con- 
trol system, a suitable billing and posting 
machine, continuous fold devices or auto- 
graphic register, a copying machine and 
an addressing machine. By the use of 
these time-saving appliances the time re- 
quired to clear an order through the office 
can be cut in half. American Business, 
January, 1935, p. 34:5. 


This Four-Sided Form Provides a Com- 
plete Store Record 


Stop and Shop has 50 stores in Toronto. 
A few handle groceries alone, but in the 
main each store has a grocery and a 
butcher business operating separately un- 
der one roof. Yet a simple four-sided 
form provides the company with a com- 
plete record of each grocery or meat unit. 
The present status and past record of each 
unit of each store is clearly shown. The 
forms are combined in books—one book 
for the grocery units, the other for the 


meat units. Only a half-inch or so of 
each form is visible under a celluloid guide 
when the book is first opened. The form 
is described and pictured in this article by 
the company’s secretary-treasurer. By 
G. E. Anspach. System and Business Man- 
agement, November, 1934, p. 525 :2. 


How We Cut the Cost of Handling 
Correspondence 


The Canadian National Railways have 
been using dictating machines in handling 
correspondence and find that much time is 
saved, especially during interruptions, by 
not keeping a stenographer waiting. Inter- 
ruptions can be taken care of immediately 
and dictation can then be resumed by sim- 
ply reversing the needle and “listening-in” 
to pick up the thread of the dictation. 

Cylinders are collected and new ones 
delivered three times a day. For rush let- 
ters and telegrams, racks of special cylin- 
ders are conveniently placed throughout 
the office and these are collected hourly. » 

Since the installation of dictating ma- 
chines, the number of stenographers has 
been reduced from seven to three dictating 
machine operators, who carry the complete 
burden of the routine correspondence and 
other typing work. By W. H. Ley. Sys- 
tem and Business Management, January, 
1935, p. 21:2. 
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How We Handle Field and Home Office 
Mail 


The writer tells how inefficiency in the 
mailing system in his company was rem- 
edied. Mail sent from the field offices to 
the home office frequently landed in the 
wrong department. After investigation it 
was revealed that no one, neither those 
mailing forms from the field offices nor 
clerks sorting these forms in the home 


office, knew exactly to which department 
they pertained; consequently, there was in- 
correct distribution, much confusion and 
loss of time and money. 

After careful analysis a list was made 
out and distributed indicating the proper 
disposition of each letter and the situation 
was satisfactorily cleared up. By Eugene 
J. Benge. System and Business Manage- 
ment, December, 1934, p. 581 :2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Changes in Prices, Manufacturing Costs 

and Industrial Productivity, 1929-1934 

Some of the major obstacles to indus- 
trial recovery have been removed by price 
changes of the last eighteen months, ac- 
cording to this report. The disruptive ef- 
fects of the price decline that extended 
from 1929 to the winter of 1932-33 have 
been slowly corrected, and although the 
price level today is still well below that 
of 1929, the relations among the prices of 
different classes of commodities have im- 
proved substantially. Some of the wide in- 
equalities which impede the movement of 
goods in domestic trade have been mate- 
rially reduced. 

Professor Frederick C. Mills of Colum- 
bia University, who prepared the report, 
points out that the recovery in prices that 
dates from the low point of March, 1933 
tended to restore earlier relations through 
a rapid advance of the more seriously de- 
pressed prices. The reaction during the 
autumn of 1933 reversed this tendency since 
there were relatively greater increases in 
prices already high. However, the price 
index numbers compiled by the National 
Bureau under the direction of Dr. Mills in- 
dicate that “the price movements of the 
last twelve months have definitely oper- 
ated, in every major category, to lessen 
the disparities in the price system. Ad- 
vancing raw material prices have enhanced 
the purchasing power of raw material pro- 
ducers. The margin representing costs of 


fabrication has been reduced. The ob- 
stacles to activity in the capital goods in- 
dustries created by the persistence of ex- 
ceptionally high prices among building ma- 
terials and articles of capital equipment 
have been partially overcome. A situation 
that looked black twelve months ago, be- 
cause of the apparent check suffered by 
forces of readjustment, bears a brighter 
aspect now. Physical activity still lags, it 
is true, and such activity is the final index 
of economic health. But some important 
obstacles to the renewal of physical activity 
in the production and distribution of goods 
have been removed and others have been 
reduced. Ameliorative tendencies have 
been at work in the complicated structure 
of prices. In this there is ground for 
hope.” By Frederick C. Mills. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Bulletin No. 
53, December 22, 1934. 14 pages. 


Will All Electric Plants Be Municipally 
Owned? 


It would seem that that largely depends 
“upon the power companies themselves to 
decide. If the officials of the power com- 
panies will learn that the average citizen 
is not as dumb as they apparently think he 
is, and that increased business and increased 
profits will come from lower rates which 
are based on economically sound invest- 
ment basis, then the cry for municipal 
ownership will not be so loud; but no 
doubt an increasing number of cities will 
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continue to see the advantage of keeping 
the wonderful profits of an electrical plant 
at home.” By C. F. Lambert. Public 
Utilities Fortnightly, January 17, 1935, p. 
87 :4. 


Index to A.S.T.M. Standards and Tenta- 
tive Standards 


Contains specifications, methods of test- 
ing, recommended practices, definitions of 
terms, charts and tables. American So- 
ciety -for Testing Materials. 1935. 142 


pages. 


Is Industry’s Costliest Accident. Problem 
Outside the Factory Gates? 


The loss of the services of an employee 
injured outside the factory gates, states the 
vice-president, Richardson & Boynton 
Company, usually costs an organization 
(and the employee) more than an acci- 
dent that occurs within the factory gates. 
One of his company’s plants took part in 
an experimental program, described here, 
which is aimed at off-the-job- accidents. 


Mr. Williams observes that, as a by-prod- 
uct, this plant now has a leading record in 
industrial safety. By Roger Williams. 
Executives Service Bulletin, January, 1935, 
p. 5:2. 


What Qualities Must Code Authority 
Chairmen and Members Possess? 


In discussing the qualifications for the 
spokesmen or super-counsellors of a code, 
known as the Code Authority, the author 
says exact knowledge of the industry in 
all its aspects is foremost in importance. 
Acknowledged leadership and reputation 
for square dealing are next in qualification. 
The men must be truly representative, ter- 
ritorially and departmentally, and must be 
so situated that the time for discharge of 
this service may be expended without in- 
jury to their major and constant duty to 
their own companies and business. And 
above all they must have a complete grasp 
of the whole plan, its possible benefits and 
its probable restraints, if they are judi- 
cially to consider and decide the problems 
which present themselves. 

The demands of the Chairman of the 


Code Authority, the key to all code admin- 
istration, are four-fold: judicial balance, 
personality of high order, ability both to 
speak and write exceptionally well, and 
faculty for winning and directing other 
men. He should preferably come from the 
practical ranks of the industry itself. By 
Leslie C. Smith. World Convention Dates, 
November, 1934, p. 18:2. 


Measuring the Industrial Safety 
Program 

If an industrial safety program is not 
working right, the record of accidents soon 
tells the story. But it does not tell why. 
The device which Dr. Bristol describes 
should aid in locating strong and weak 
points in a safety program, as well as in 
general appraisal. By Leverett D. Bristol. 
The Personnel Journal, December, 1934, 
p. 193 :4. 


Production and Distribution of Silk and 
Rayon Broad Goods 

This study embraces the most economi- 
cally important segment of the silk and 
rayon branches of the textile industry— 
that of broad fabrics made in whole or in 
part of silk and/or rayon. The data are 
divided into two sections; under the pro- 
duction section is included the weaving of 
fabrics and, under the distribution section, 
the study deals with the movement of 
these woven goods from producing mills 
and converters to trade and consumer out- 
lets. Although incidental attention is given 
to merchandising and selling problems, in- 
cluding such matters as price policies, 
styling, methods of selling, etc., no attempt 
is made to concentrate the study on any 
one of these points. It was felt that the 
unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in the 
silk and rayon industry could best be 
analyzed by a broad consideration of all 
the problems of the industry, which would 
indicate the desirable future course of eco- 
nomic study and marketing research. 

The study contains numerous charts and 
tables of considerable value. Prepared by 
Melvin T. Copeland and W. Homer Tur- 
ner. The National Federation of Textiles, 
Inc., January, 1935. 109 pages. 
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Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation 


Maintenance Painting for Lowest 
Ultimate Cost 


Today it stands without argument that 
good light means good work and good work 
means lower production costs; thus, the 
maintenance painting of modern light-re- 
flecting walls constitutes a major portion 
in the painting schedule of any modern 
plant. 

The writer gives practical suggestions for 
solving two major problems facing every 
industrial user of paint. These problems 
are: Knowing why paint sometimes fails, 
and setting up and adhering to specifications 
for paints that will result in satisfactory 
work at lowest ultimate cost. By H. L. 
Schultz. Mill & Factory, January, 1935, 
p. 36:5. 


Problem: Too Much Plant 

From our experience, says the president, 
Packard Motor Car Company, it is pos- 
sible to make two general deductions that 
apply to many types of industry: First, it 
is comparatively simple to cut costs on the 
existing line of products by facing facts and 
condensing plant capacity into space ade- 
quate to meet probable production schedules 
of the next few years ; Second, if a company 
has sufficient financial resources to do so, 
the opportunity is ready at hand to fill the 
space thus vacated with equipment far in 
advance of anything in the existing plant, 
and to go ahead with producing a new line 
of products. By Alvan Macauley. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, January, 
1935, p. 4:3. 


When You Air Condition 

You aim at one of two things when you 
air condition—a better product or a better 
plant to work in. Actually, points out the 
plant engineer, American Chicle Company, 
it makes little difference which motive pre- 
vails. The results are the same. 

Air conditioning is essential in the manu- 
facture of chewing gum products. The 
materials used are instantly affected by 
changes in the moisture content of the air. 
The equipment used by the American Chicle 


Company is described. Its cost was about 
$300,000. Operating costs vary from $200 
a month in the winter when no refrigera- 
tion is needed to $3,500 in the summer 
months. To this is added interest, deprecia- 
tion, and a small amount for maintenance. 
The grand total, it is felt, is more than off- 
set by the production advantages, chief of 
which is the steady uniformity of the prod- 
uct. By C. E. De Vivo. Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, January, 1935, p. 
7:2. 


Modernize Your Factory or Goodbye to 
Profits 


A survey of our facilities for the main- 
tenance of a high state of manufacturing 
efficiency, this article points out, reveals that 
the basic tools of industry—machine tools 
—have been permitted to deteriorate until 
at least 65 per cent of those now in our fac- 
tories are over ten years old, while machine 
tool manufacturers claim that during the 
past ten years they have increased the pro- 
ductive efficiency of their present-day prod- 
ucts by from 35 to 40 per cent. 

The writer, chief of Industrial Machinery 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, tells of the facilities placed at 
the disposal of the machinery industry by 
the Federal Government, such as studies of 
obsolete equipment, analyses of industrial 
marketing methods and the effects of busi- 
ness cycles on the durable goods indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Harrison also discusses the work of 
the Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute and the service it offers to the mach- 
inery trade. By Robert E. W. Harrison. 
Mill & Factory, January, 1935, p. 27:5. 


Factory Planning 


At a joint meeting of the Institution of 
Engineering Inspection and the British 
, Works Management Association the author 
made the following suggestions for factory 
planning: The choice of factory site is an 
important factor because of its inflexibility 
once the factory is built; Many considera- 
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tions should enter into this choice—proxi- 
mity to raw material, proximity to market, 
size of factory, etc. Severe simplicity in 
factory design and the grouping of units to 
furnish “product” control instead of “pro- 
cess” control is consistent with high effi- 
ciency. Care taken in the replacement of 
obsolete machines will increase steady pro- 


Industrial Economics: 
Immigration 


Labor and 


International Labour Conference 


Proceedings of the Eighteenth Session of 
the International Labour Conference held at 
Geneva, June, 1934. Some of the items on 
the Agenda of the Conference were: Re- 
duction of hours of work; Unemployment 
insurance and various forms of relief for 
the unemployed; Methods of providing rest 
and alternation of shifts in automatic sheet- 
glass works; Workmen’s compensation for 
occupational diseases; Maintenance of ac- 
quired rights and rights in course of ac- 
quisition under invalidity, old-age, and wid- 
ows’ and orphans’ insurance on behalf of 
workers who transfer their residence from 
one country to another. International La- 
bour Office. Distributed by World Peace 
Foundation, Boston. 707 pages. 


British Health-Insurance System 


Great Britain since 1912 has maintained 
a compulsory contributory health-insurance 
scheme covering medical care, illness, and 
invalidity for manual workers between the 
ages of 16 and 65 and for non-manual 
workers whose incomes do not exceed 
£250 per annum. This article describes 
the operation of the system and gives sta- 
tistical data on the number of workers 
involved and the annual cost of the dif- 
ferent benefits. By Estelle M. Stewart. 


Monthly Labor Review, October, 1934, p. 
823 :24, 


Occupational Death Rates, 1930 
The mortality rates for a group of gain- 
fully occupied males were in general much 
higher for semiskilled and unskilled work- 
ers than for other occupational or employ- 
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duction flow, and regulation of atmospheric 
conditions and rigid inspection of machinery 
will reduce accidents ; Seasonal fluctuations 
can be reduced by the introduction of one 
or more products with different seasonal 
characteristics from the main product. By 
Hal Gutteridge. Industry, December, 1934, 
p. 23:4. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


ing groups, according to a recent study of 
occupational death rates by the National 
Tuberculosis Association. The study cov- 
ered ten states selected because of suffi- 
ciently satisfactory reporting of occupations. 
The mortality rate from all causes for a 
group in selected occupations was slightly 
higher than for all males in the ten states 
and for all males in the United States reg- 
istration area, due largely to higher rates 
for heart disease, cancer, pneumonia, and 
suicide in the employed group. Monthly 
Labor Review, December, 1934, p. 1395 :4. 


Industrial Accidents and Diseases 


Proceedings of the 1933 meeting of the 
International Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions, Chicago, 
Illinois. Bulletin of United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics No. 602, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1934. 216 
pages. 


Dismissal Compensation in American 
Industry 
A recent study of dismissal compensation 
plans shows that 212 plants have paid 
compensation to dismissed employees up 
to April, 1934. These 212 plants normally 
employed before the depression about 
2,300,000 persons, but not all employees 
were eligible for compensation, as in most 
In many cases information was not avail- 
able concerning the amount paid to dis- 
missed workers, but it was estimated that 
in 60 plants the total paid to more than 
81,000 workers was approximately $8,820,- 
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have the largest representation among 
public utilities, department stores, oil 
refineries, paper manufacturers, and finan- 
cial institutions. By Everett D. Hawkins. 
Monthly Labor Review, November, 1934, 
p. 1067:11. 


Unemployment and Relief Documents 

A bibliography of source materials com- 
piled by the Document Section of the 
University of Chicago Libraries. 

Consists primarily of official govern- 
mental publications and special research 
_reports, which are not copyrighted and not 
issued by trade publishers. Beginning with 
1929, it thus covers the period of the de- 
pression, up to April 1, 1934. Public Ad- 
ministration Service No. 39, Chicago, 1934. 
18 pages. 


First Year’s Work of the United States 
Employment Service 

During its first year the new United 

States Employment Service created by the 


Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, with the as- 
sistance of 18 cooperating State employ- 
ment services, registered, interviewed, and 
classified 12,634,974 applicants for work 
throughout the United States, and found 
jobs for 6,951,523 of them in Government 
and private employ. Monthly Labor Re- 
view, October, 1934, p. 847:6. 


Effect of the Depression on Industrial 
Relations Programs 


This study was limited to companies with 
well-developed and inclusive programs of 
industrial relations. Two hundred and 
thirty-three such companies representing 
forty-three industries and employing over 
a half million workers comprised the scope 
of the study. The average employment per 
company was 2,300. 

Some of the major industrial relations 
activities and organizations which have 
fared the best since 1929 are: 1. Group life 
insurance ; 2. Unemployment benefit plans; 
3. Mutual benefit associations; 4. Pensions 
or retirement allowances; 5. Medical serv- 
ices; 6. Apprentice training courses. 

Those industrial relations programs cov- 
ered by the survey that suffered the heaviest 


casualties since 1929 are: 1. Stock pur- 
chase plans; 2. Social and recreational ac- 
tivities; 3. Plant educational and training 
work. National Industrial Conference 
Board, December, 1934. 17 pages. 


Entrance Wage Rates of Common 
Labor, July 2, 1934 

The entrance wage rates of common la- 
bor in July, 1934, averaged 43 cents per 
hour as against 25 cents in July, 1933, ac- 
cording to the annual survey recently com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
covering a large number of establishments 
in all sections of the United States. The 
effect of the codes in raising common labor 
wage rates is still more forcibly shown by 
the fact that the lowest rates reported in 
1934 were, with few exceptions, very much 
higher than the lowest rates in 1933. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1934. 
p. 1452:4. 


It’s “Hour Rates” in Detroit 

Since March of last year, and in increas- 
ing numbers since the start of production 
on new models in December, writes the au- 
thor, industrial coordinator, University of 
Detroit, the principal automobile manufac- 
turers and a few of the body plants in De- 
troit and vicinity have been quietly swing- 
ing back to the straight hourly wage in 
place of group bonus and piece rates. Some 
of the reasons for this change are given. 
By Frank J. Oliver. Factory Management 
and Maintenance, January, 1935, p. 9:4. 


Earnings and Living Standards of Rail- 
way Employees During the Depression 

A study of 980 representative railway 
workers indicates that in 1932 the earnings 
of 38 per cent amounted to less than $1,- 
000, two-thirds earned less than $1,500, 
and only 18 per cent made as much as 
$1,750. The study was made by the De- 
partment of Labor in cooperation with 18 
of the important railway unions and a 
technical advisory committee. Many of 
the workers included in the survey were 
highly skilled employees. Short time, ir- 
regular employment, periodic shutdowns, 
loss of overtime, and demotions were the 
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major factors accounting for the unfavor- 
able showing in 1932. Monthly Labor Re- 
view, October, 1934, p. 853:4. 


Child Labor in the United States, 1933, 
as Reflected by Employment Certifi- 
cates Issued 

A considerable decrease in child labor oc- 
curred in 1933, after the industrial codes 
began to be effective. This is indicated by 
the very decided drop in employment certifi- 
cates issued to children under 16 years of 
age, particularly for work in factories. The 
regulations regarding child labor, set up by 
the codes, have raised child-labor standards 
in all except four states. The most pro- 
nounced effect was noted in those occupa- 
tions for which employment certificates are 
generally required. These and other points 
are brought out in a survey, made by the 
United States Children’s Bureau, of chil- 
dren receiving their first employment certifi- 
cates for work in manufacturing, mechani- 
cal, and mercantile industries, messenger 
service, and certain other occupations. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1934, p. 
1320 :12. 


Labor Relations: 
Arbitration 


Collective 


What Frederick W. Taylor Would Have 
Thought of 7a 

In this article, Frank B. Copley, who 
knew Frederick W. Taylor well, answers 
the question of what Taylor would have 
thought of Section 7a of the N.R.A. 

He is certain that Taylor, who viewed 
the leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor as men who were bent on gaining the 
upper hand in industry, would have viewed 
Section 7a as a plain invitation to achieve 
the power they so long sought. For while 
this Section says that workers shall be free 
from coercion by employers, it says nothing 
about their being free from coercion by 
labor organizers. ‘Taylor firmly believed 
that employers and employees could not 
take advantage of one another without caus- 
ing ultimate injury to the interests of both. 


Bargaining, 


The Thirty-Hour Week 

This analysis of the economic effects of 
the thirty-hour week leads to the conclusion 
that the measure would not promote na- 
tional welfare. It would prove detrimental 
to the interests of labor as well as other 
classes. It would not promote recovery 
and bids well to intensify the depression. 
At best its immediate effects would be a 
spread of employment at the expense of effi- 
ciency and productive output. In its long- 
run implications the measure offers to the 
workers of the country merely a choice be- 
tween more leisure and a more abundant 
consumption of goods and services. 

“It goes without saying that it is the duty 
of the nation to prevent want among the 
unemployed. But to seek this end by a 
compulsory reduction of the hours of work, 
which would freeze the possible volume of 
production below the level required to give 
all the people the abundance they desire, is 
as short-sighted as it is lacking in under- 
standing.” By Harold G. Moulton and 
Maurice Leven. The Brookings Institution. 
1935. 20 pages. 


Employee Representation, 


There seems to be no doubt that if Fred- 
erick W. Taylor were alive today, he would 
derive a certain hilarious amusement from 
the spectacle of the government’s prescrib- 
ing economics and ethics for business men. 
By Frank B. Copley. System and Busi- 
ness Management, January, 1935, p. 14:6. 


A Job With Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.) 

This summary of the results achieved 
during sixteen years of operation of the in- 
dustrial representation plan of the Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.) is being sent to the 
company’s employees by Walter C. Teagle, 
the president. 

In it Mr. Teagle says, “Collective bar- 
gaining may be approached either from a 
selfish or a cooperative basis. Our meet- 
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ings have reflected a sincere effort to deal 
fairly with all concerned. . . . Our joint con- 
ferences are agencies which, with continuing 
mutual confidence and good-will as their 
basis, should succeed as in the past in solv- 
ing our day-to-day problems.” Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.) December 31, 1934. 36 
pages. 


Individual and Collective Bargaining in 
Public Utilities and on Railroads 

Unsettled labor conditions resulting from 
recent legislation have caused little change 
in the forms of labor relationship on the 
railroads and in public utilities, according 
to this survey which covered 697 public 
utility companies and 66 railroads. 

In public utilities, most of the employees 
carry on their working relations with em- 
ployers now, as they did prior to the 
N. I. R. A,, either individually or through 
shop committees and company organiza- 
tions. On the railroads, organized labor 
unions still remain the major medium of 
labor relations. 

The public utility corporations covered 
by the survey employ 578,912 workers, or 
49 per cent of all the employees in the in- 


Shop Methods: 


Measuring Plant Capacity 

The purpose of this article is, first, to 
discuss capacity in its different forms or 
kinds, second, to show its importance in the 
forming of efficient management policies, 
third, to suggest methods of measuring 
capacity and, lastly, to consider its proper 
handling in accounting procedures. 

Plant capacity is discussed under the fol- 
lowing headings: Kinds of capacity; pur- 
poses and uses of capacity; measuring ca- 
pacity ; valuation of capacity ; plant capacity 
and profitable operations. By Charles C. 
James. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, December 1, 
1934, Section I, p. 353:40. 


To Set Up Standard Costs 


Modern standard costs, points out the 
author, represent no very radical departure 


dustry. Of that number, 12 per cent deal 
with their employers through organized la- 
bor unions. 

Nearly one-half of the public utility com- 
panies included in the survey report indi- 
vidual negotiation as the exclusive form 
of labor relation in their plants. Employee 
representation—through shop committees or 
company organizations—combined with in- 
dividual bargaining comprise the systems 
of labor negotiations in 45 per cent of the 
public utility employees covered by the 
survey. 

The figures revealed in the pamphlet 
show that practically three-fourths of the 
employees included in the study comprising 
760,000 railroad workers, or over 72 per 
cent of the total number of railroad em- 
ployees, bargain with their managements 
through the medium of organized labor 
unions, 

Seventeen per cent of the railroad em- 
ployees covered by the survey deal through 
some form of shop committee or company 
labor organization. Individual bargaining 
is the method used by 8 per cent of the 
employees covered in this study. National 
Industrial Conference Board, October, 1934, 
16 pages. 


Industrial Engineering, Standardization, Waste, Rate 
Setting, Time and Motion Study. 


from established accounting theory. They 
are chiefly significant as an improvement in 
methods of supervision and control. 

The cost of any product is obtained by 
adding to the material cost the direct and 
burden costs of the various processes 
through which the product passes. A cost 
card of this type is pictured. 

A standard cost system may resemble 
any of the common plans of costing except 
for one essential difference. The costs 
shown on the process or product cost sheets 
will be standard costs, set on the basis of 
experience and engineering studies. Actual 
costs will be used only for comparison and 
for the determination of variances from 
standard. 

As a consequence of this method of cost- 
ing, the work-in-process inventory, which 
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is represented by the aggregate of process 
material charges, will be carried at standard 
cost rather than actual. The procedure by 
which variances from standard are disposed 
of is pictured. By H. P. Dutton. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, December, 
1934, p. 541:6. 


Now Look at Layout 


New conceptions of plant layout are in- 
dicated in the changes that are being made 
in some plants. This is the first of a series 
of three articles whose purpose is to show 
just how to determine whether the present 
layout is satisfactory, analyze present oper- 
ations, evolve the best possible sequence of 
necessary operations, make the new layout 
if one is justified. 

This article points out the importance of 
the process chart in determining whether 
or not the present layout is satisfactory and 
explains how to make the chart. A sample 
flow chart is pictured. By Allan H. 
Mogensen. Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, December, 1934, p. 538 :2. 


A Budgetary System for Operations 
Control 

The author, comptroller, Robert Gair 

Company, discusses the structure of a 

budgetary system of operations control that 


is designed to encourage efficient, economi- 
cal production and elimination of waste. 
Although perfect balance of standard with 
actual costs will ever be something to be 
eternally hoped for rather than realized, he 
states, a company with such a system of 
control will at least never be confronted by 
unexplainable differences between budgets 
and actual performance. By Emil O. 
Sommer. Executives Service Bulletin, No- 
vember, 1934, p. 3:2. 


Plant Geared to Sales 


Instead of ordering each car with com- 
plete specifications at the very outset, as 
formerly, Packard’s sales department now 
issues detailed instructions only as detailed 
instructions are needed. 

The mechanical hub of the new system, 
as described by the company’s vice-presi- 
dent of manufacturing, is the teletype- 
writer. The company has one in the sales 
department, one in traffic and shipping, and 
one in the factory department LF, the trim 
line. This new arrangement makes every- 
body happy. The sales department gets 
what it wants sooner than it used to; the 
factory’s job is easier and costs are smaller. 
By E. F. Roberts. Factory Management 
and Maintenance, December, 1934, p. 544:3. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Building Sales Material No Home-Office 
Job 

The evidence of ten companies is set forth 
on the subject of building sales material and 
the majority seem to feel that although a 
few years ago sales material prepared solely 
by the home office was sufficient under the 
conditions, today business requires that 
different viewpoints and outside slants be 
considered. The customer’s angle, the 
salesman’s angle, what the competitor is 
doing, all help shape sales programs. Sev- 
eral instances were cited where salesmen 
showed more confidence in material when 
some of their ideas had been embodied. By 
Cy Norton. Printers’ Ink, January 3, 1935 
p. 7:4. 


The Sales Side of Credits 

Is your credit policy so efficient that it 
is strangling your profits as well as general 
business recovery? A Dartnell survey sug- 
gests that now that business is on firmer 
ground it is time for companies to liberalize 
their credit policy and increase their sales. 

A credit course lying between that de- 
sired by the sales department and that de- 
sired by the credit department is advised 
and an experiment is suggested to discover 
whether or not a more liberal credit policy 
would be found profitable. Several business 
men whose experience with credit experi- 
mentation has been favorable are quoted in 
the article. American Business, January, 
1935, p. 5:5. 
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Some Aspects of Prices and Selling 
Effort from the Standpoint of the 
Marketing Profession 


A survey extending over many years 
and covering the products of many differ- 
ent industries indicates that almost all 
producers unintentionally tend to make 
two major pricing errors: Goods of low 
quality, made of inferior materials are 
usually priced too low; goods of better- 
than-average quality are usually priced too 
high. 

Those who are in the marketing pro- 
fession should endeavor to help the pro- 
ducers whom they serve from making such 
errors. Both tendencies injure the pro- 
ducer by reducing his earning power, and 
both have detrimental social consequences. 
By W. L. Churchill. The American Mar- 
keting Journal, October, 1934, p. 187:4. 


An Approach to Profit 


This is the first of a series of three arti- 
cles on profit from scientific sales planning. 
In it Mr. Knoeppel, although acknowledg- 
ing the value of the conventional financial 
statement, points out that these documents 
expressed only in figures are merely static 
portrayals of results at and for the time 
they are made, and do not show where a 
firm is trending, what the results are likely 
to be under variable conditions and the rea- 
sons why. The conventional financial state- 
ment is merely the business thermometer 
telling what the economic condition is at the 
moment. Because each business is a mov- 
ing entity, a still picture of results no 
longer serves the purpose. This calls for 
a business barometer. To answer this need 
the writer offers the Profitgraph which pre- 
sents a definite combination of product sales 
and the estimated or actual fixed and vari- 
able costs for this combination of sales by 
products or groups of products. By C. E. 
Knoeppel. Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, January, 1935, p. 18:5. 


When Shall We Buy from Distributors? 
Buy from the distributor, says the presi- 
dent, National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, when the distributor truly repre- 


sents the manufacturer by giving service, 
handling adjustments properly, and keeping 
his representatives sufficiently informed 
about the goods they handle. Many con- 
sumers have a complex for buying direct 
from manufacturers, which is justified by 
the considerations of neither economy nor 
service. By D. G. Clark. Mill & Factory, 
January, 1935, p. 31:3. 


What’s Your Discount? 

A preacher, a teacher, an actor, a dress- 
maker, a baseball player or a golf profes- 
sional asks for and receives a special dis- 
count nearly everywhere he goes. The au- 
thor suggests a careful analysis to discover 
how large a percentage of profits is going 
into useless discounts and gives three ques- 
tions to be asked before granting any type 
of discount: Will this discount be just 
another form of price-cutting? Will it 
cause competitors to go it one better? Will 
this customer actually render some service 
to earn this discount? By John Garth. 
American Business, January, 1935, p. 10:3. 


Customer Relations 


In order actually to know the value of 
letters which are contacting the public in 
the name of a company the author has set 
up a rating scale for business correspond- 
ence taking into account the appearance, 
language, argument, carpentry, personality, 
spirit, and result. The scale is illustrated 
in the article and three sample letters are 
“rated.” The author invites people to sub- 
mit letters which they would like to have 
rated. By L. E. Frailey. American Busi- 
ness, January, 1935, p. 42:6. 


Metropolitan Markets in the United 
States 

Corporate city boundaries are merely 

political limits which rarely demark the 

true city as a market and social commun- 

ity, according to the writer, vice-president 
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There are 93 metropolitan markets com- 
prised of 208 counties in the United States. 
In 1890 these counties contained 34.2 per 
cent of our continental population, but now 
account for 47.8 per cent. The 93 markets 
hold 49.4 per cent of our passenger cars, 
64.6 per cent of our radios and 65.2 per 
cent of our wired homes. 

A sales manager can reach nearly half 
our population by covering about 4 per 
cent of our area. To reach the remaining 
half he must cover 96 per cent of the 
country. By Chester E. Haring. The 
American Marketing Journal, October, 
1934, p. 171:7. 


Now for Trained Buying! 

In an effort to stress the importance of 
better buying, the author, in this article, 
writes about his interviews with the heads 
of purchasing departments of various large 
and well-managed corporations, 

Some companies make it an almost in- 


Salesmen: 


Getting the Must Out of a Small Sales 
Force 


The author, vice president, Bussman 
Manufacturing Company, gives the follow- 
ing comments on getting the most out of 
a small sales force: A sales force, large or 
small, is no better than its “non-commis- 
sioned” officers—the district men who leave 
their chairs vacant at least half the time 
and work in the field with the salesmen. 
There should be one field supervisor or dis- 
trict manager for every ten salesmen, mak- 
ing it possible for him to spend at least two 
days every month with each man. District 
men should be on a salary and should not 
be directly responsible for sales. An inter- 


Retailing 


What Control Has the Retailer over 
Consumer Brand Selection? 
Many advertisers, according to the direc- 
tor of marketing and research, Liberty 
Magazine, stress the importance of the 


variable rule that a purchasing agent’s 
career starts in the storeroom, where he 
can see and handle the things he will one 
day buy. 

One of the striking omissions in the en- 
tire range of these interviews was the 
matter of systematic training of the pur- 
chasing man. It is obvious that in this 
country there are comparatively few 
schools and training courses to teach a 
man how to buy. One of the men inter- 
viewed—the vice-president in charge of 
purchases and stores of one of the largest 
railroad companies—suggested that a cor- 
respondence course, perhaps supplemented 
by local meetings at which study could 
be aided by round-table discussion, and 
sponsored, perhaps, by the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, might be 
of immense value. By Harry Merrill 
Hitchcock. Printers’ Ink, November 1, 
1934, p. 17:4. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


view with H. T. Bussman. American Busi- 
ness, January, 1935, p. 20:3. 


Interests and Sales Ability 

In 1927 Dr. Strong found partial evidence 
for the conclusions which he makes in this 
article. But he did not publish this; more 
research was necessary. Now, after seven 
years, he demonstrates the usefulness of his 
Vocational Interest Test in selecting life 
insurance salesmen. Two-thirds of the 
salesmen who get an A interest rating are 
successful in their occupation, whereas only 
6 per cent of those who grade C on the test 
are successful. By Edward K. Strong, Jr. 
The Personnel Journal, December, 1934, p. 
204 :13. 


“point of sale,” but, because of the lack of 
actual data, most are entirely in the dark 
as to the degree of importance. He de- 
scribes the results of “the first comprehen- 
sive study bearing on this subject.” This 
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survey showed that advertising has built 
up brand demand to 63 per cent of all pur- 
chases; in the remaining 37 per cent, de- 
cision is made at point of sale. By Everett 
R. Smith. Executives Service Bulletin, Jan- 
uary, 1935, p. 3:3. 


Buyer or Seller? 


In this report of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association on “Salesmen and 
Selling Methods,” the author points out 
that the average salesman is so anxious 
to get business that he pays too little at- 
tention to building business and conse- 
- quently does not sell constructively. On 
the other hand, he believes, the retailer 
should buy frequently and modestly to get 
a fast turnover. Desirable returns and 
profits are impossible when money is tied 
up in slow-moving, dead stock and over- 
stock. By C. H. Gertridge. The Red 
Barrel, October 15, 1934, p. 20:4. 

Shops Within Shops 

A description of the specialization car- 
ried on in Bullock’s-Wilshire, Los An- 
geles, in which every shop has a buyer 
who plans her own promotions; directs her 
display advertising; budgets her buying, 
keeping in mind the co-ordinating of her 
shop to the rest of the unit, be it sports- 
wear, period room, younger set, or “col- 
legienne.” 

This specialization, according to the 
president of the firm, allows for the most 
favorable presentation of merchandise. By 
P. G. Winnett. Executives Service Bulle- 
tin, October, 1934, p. 7:2. 


How One Construction Department 
Controls Costs 


The trend toward remodeling stores and 
fixtures caused by the return of buying 
power is evidenced in chain stores every- 
where. In this connection it is interesting 
to study the construction department of 
Safeway Stores, Inc., Denver Division, 
which employs a maintenance and construc- 
tion accounting system elastic enough to 
handle new developments which are arising 
constantly, and yet rigid enough to control 
costs accurately without excess office and 
bookwork. 


The construction department arrives at 
the combination of control with elasticity 
through three channels: 1. Blueprint stand- 
ardization which -makes allowance for 
physical differences in stores as well as for 
difference in fixtures which depend on the 
type of consumer patronizing the store; 
2. Forms that .cover all phases of con- 
struction, and 3. A filing system which 
holds complete data cross-filed by store 
number and job number for easy reference. 
Chain Store Age, November, 1934, p. 101:4. 


Piercing the Wall Between Buyer and 
Manager 


The head of the merchandise division of 
a large chain says here that there is need 
for closer contact between buyer and man- 
ager, and he recounts what is done in his 
organization to fill that need. 

Personal contact is the best method of 
breaking down the natural wall between 
office and store, he says. Semi-annual con- 
ventions of managers and periodic trips by 
buyers accomplish this. Letters from indi- 
vidual buyers to individual managers are 
important. The author of this article wants 
his buyers to write as many letters as they 
can. Listings that are really descriptive 
are essential, he says. He uses photographs 
to show managers just what each item 
looks like. Verbal descriptions are inade- 
quate. Overlisting is an evil that is diffi- 
cult to control. Underlisting is a greater 
evil that may gow out of that control. 
And the manufacturer’s complaint that 
“hot” items are not spotlighted for man- 
agers is discussed. The writer touches on 
the dangers and difficulties of singling out 
individual items for intensive promotion. 
Chain Store Age, November, 1934, p. 18:3. 


Needed: New Type of Chain 


The voluntary chain organized on a 
strictly cooperative basis may require the 
retailer to invest in the stock of the con- 
trolling interest and in some cases stand- 
ardize the appearance of his store. 

This type of voluntary is apt to grow and 
shrink spasmodically depending on whether 
there is a drive for new members or 2 
movement to strike off the undesirables— 
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those who do not pay their bills, or those 
who do not buy a sufficient quantity of 
profitable private-brand merchandise from 
the parent jobber, and who violate their 
agreement by buying elsewhere. 

There are several of these tight-control 
variety of voluntary chains which are more 
or less succesful, depending on the co- 


operation and credit standing of the mem- 
bers. These two points, cooperation and 
credit, probably account for the circum- 
stance that this type of voluntary does not 
do a larger percentage of the total grocery 
business in metropolitan New York. By 
Frederick Laing. Printers’ Ink, Novem- 
ber 15, 1934, p. 108:3. 








Survey of Books for Executives 




















Union-Management Cooperation -in the 
“Stretch Out”; Labor Extension at the 
Pequot Mills. By Richmond C. Ny- 
man in collaboration with Elliott Dunlap 
Smith. Published for the Institute of 
Human Relations by Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1934. 210 pages. 
$3.00. 


This is the story of five years of trial by 
management and labor at the Pequot Mills 
to solve the human problems of the “stretch 


out” by cooperation through joint research. 
It is an account of actual happenings and 
gives an exceptionally valuable picture of 
the complex situation which arose out of 
this experiment. 

Owing to the prosperity of the company 
and the good conditions it gave its workers 
and to intelligent union leadership of the 
workers a plan for organized union-man- 
agement cooperation was established in 
1927, The management agreed to meet 
regularly with the union officials to discuss 
problems involving labor relations and the 
union agreed, among other things, to co- 
operate in effecting economies in manufac- 
turing. When this agreement was put to 
the severe test afforded by the desire of the 
management to introduce the stretch-out it 
was saved only by the ingenuity of the fur- 
ther agreement that such introduction 
should be made through “joint research” 
controlled by both workers and manage- 
ment. 

The story of what was done under this 
“joint research” agreement and the effect 
of the depression upon the whole situation 


is a document full of enlightenment as to 
the difficulties inherent in attempts to move 
forward in a progressive and democratic 
way in the field of industrial relations. The 
inertia of human nature, whether managers 
or workers, its strong attachment to accus- 
tomed ways of doing things, runs through 
the whole pattern like a red band. 

The authors do not draw conclusions— 
they are making a descriptive case study— 
but the facts bring out a number of inter- 
esting points, one of which is certainly the 
basic necessity of a thorough process of 
education to bring about desired change and 
the unfortunate effects of trying to institute 
changes without sufficient education of both 
workers and management. 

This is the first publication of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations in the field of in- 
dustrial relations and is a contribution of 
the first rank to the literature of this field. 

L..P. 


Our New Federal Taxes. By John G. 
Herndon, Jr. John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 1934. 281 pages. 
$2.00. 

The word “new” is used in the title to 
drive home the thought that we now have 
a new law which imposes taxes on incomes, 
gifts, estates, capital stock values and ex- 
cess profits, in lieu of old laws relative to 
these subjects. Referring in the preface 
to the many changes made by the new tax 
law the author says: “We have had taxes 
before which were imposed by authority of 
the Federal Government on these subjects, 
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but the provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1934 are so vitally different that taxpayers 
can ill afford not to know how the new pro- 
visions of the law affect them.” 

The new law is clearer on many points 
than the older laws have been, but, points 
out the author, it likewise places a great 
administrative burden upon the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue officials—the burden of 
dealing with a large number of taxpayers 
who are unfamiliar with the new compli- 
cated features. The purpose of this book is 
to enable those taxpayers to become familiar 
with these matters before the day of reckon- 
ing arrives. 


Mobilizing for Chaos: The Story of the 
New Propaganda. By O. W. Riegel. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1934. 
231 pages. $2.50. 


Nationalism, which has in recent cen- 
turies superseded empirical and tribal loy- 
alties, is “a doctrine which has made of the 
world a patchwork of militant and jealous 
states, each of which demands from its sub- 
jects the full measure of devotion and pos- 
tulates that no loyalty to creed, party, fam- 
ily, self, or even to God, is higher than 
loyalty to nation.” This doctrine has pros- 
pered not simply because of commercial in- 
terests, but because of nationalistic ritual 
which appeals to the emotions of the indi- 
vidual, such as national anthems, national 
holidays, flag saluting, allegiance pledging, 
and general glorification of “la patrie.” 
“The difference between the ‘old’ and the 
‘new’ diplomacy is not one of ends, but of 
method. The ‘old’ diplomacy, conducting 
its intrigues in secret and disdaining to re- 
port to a public which it held in contempt, 
has given way to a diplomacy which indoc- 
trinates the public with propaganda and 
thereby gives the public the illusion that it 
is collaborating with the government in a 
noble expression of the spirit of democracy.” 

The author tells how the methods of 
swift communication which have recently 
been developed and have been heralded as 
means of furthering international peace and 
bringing the world into neighborly proxi- 
mity have ironically been the cause of 


rivalry and jealousy among nations and 
have been monopolized and controlled by 
governments not only to further national 
policies in opposition to other nations but to 
suppress minority or dissenting opinions at 
home. Radio and press contro! is described 
in each of the major countries. In some 
nations news is not only limited by its 
sources—the news agencies being govern- 
mentally controlled or subsidized—but it is 
also subject to government censorship. Ab- 
surdities of the nationalistic psychology are 
pointed out, as “the spectacle of Germany 
struggling to outdo all other nations in the 
power of its radio sending facilities while 
simultaneously struggling to reduce the 
power of its receiving equipment to the 
minimum of audibility.” 

It is the opinion of the author that if 
present tendencies persist a new dark ages 
will be produced by “government monopoly 
on information at home and the strict em- 
bargo against matter coming from foreign 
monopolies on information.” 


Closed and Distressed Banks: A Study 
in Public Administration. By Cyril B. 
Upham and Edwin Lamke. Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1934. 285 


pages. $2.50. 

Acute banking distress of recent years 
culminated in the banking holiday of 
1933, when all banking institutions were 
closed. This volume has to do with the 
reopening of the banks which were licensed 
to resume normal banking operations in 
mid-March, 1933; with the later reorgani- 
zation of those for which such a procedure 
was considered necessary; and with the 
liquidation of those which were placed in 
receivership. A special section is devoted 
to the subject of Federal financial aid to 
banks, which covers the part played by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
loans and purchases of capital obligations 
to assist in reorganization plans of reopened 
banks, and loans to closed banks to ex- 
pedite the distribution of dividends to de- 
positors. The contributions of other agen- 
cies, such as the Federal Reserve System, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
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the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and 
the Farm Credit Administration, to the 
program for strengthening the banking sys- 
tem are outlined. 

The historical development of supervision 
of bank receiverships forms a background 
for current developments. There are chap- 
ters on the expenses of receiverships, losses 
of depositors, losses of shareholders, double 
liability, and “pay-off” proposals. The 
“waiver and sale” plan, and the “straight 
rehabilitation” plan for bank reorganization 
and the “Spokane” plan of bank liquidation 
are discussed, 


Leaders and Leadership. By Emory S. 
Bogardus. D. Appleton-Century, New 
York, 1934. 325 pages. $3.00. 


This book first attempts to discover the 
origin of leadership through an examination 
of the heredity of leaders, a study of the 
influences on them of social stimuli and a 
consideration of their personality traits 
which have significance in respect to their 
leadership. The book then re-examines the 
life records of these leaders with a view 
toward formulating a set of principles 
which appear to govern or foster the de- 
velopment of leadership. The study is 
based upon an analysis of the life records 
of many persons who have become noted 
leaders in different fields of endeavor at 
various times and in different parts of the 
world. 


National Association of Cost Account- 
ants Year Book 1934. New York, 
1934, 236 pages. $2.00 to members, $3.00 
to non-members. 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth International 
Cost Conference held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
June, 1934, Session I of the conference 
was devoted to The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act; Session II to Fundamental Ac- 
counting Problems under the Recovery 
Administration ; Session III to Problems in 
the Application of Uniform Cost Account- 
ing Methods; Session IV to Standard Costs 
and Statistics under the Codes; and Ses- 
sions V and VI to open forum discussions. 


The Scandinavian Unemployment Relief 
Program. By C. J. Ratzlaff. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1934. 
211 pages. $2.00. 

This study was made under the auspices 
of the Bureau of International Research of 
Harvard University. It is a case study of 
the programs of unemployment relief in 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, made be- 
cause of the unusual interest of the experi- 
ence of these countries. Unemployment has 
been recognized as a national governmental 
problem for a longer continuous period of 
time in these countries than elsewhere and 
the methods used in meeting the problem 
have been somewhat different. The size 
of the countries makes examination of so- 
cial action and reaction more nearly pos- 
sible, and the governmental statistical rec- 
ords and parliamentary reports are unusu- 
ally complete. 


—— 


Statistisches Lexikon. By Bruno Gleitze. 
J. C. B. Mohr, Tubingen, Germany, 1935. 
464 pages. M. 12, 

A universal dictionary of Germany and 
international statistics in alphabetical order. 
It treats: States, colonies and larger cities 
of all continents, population, commerce, cul- 
ture and social standing, agriculture, indus- 
try, trade, transportation, mechanics, money 
affairs, price trends, import, export, produc- 
tion, sales, consumption, storage, law, etc. 


Fascism and Citizenship. By George 
Norlin. University of North Carolina 


Press, Chapel Hill, 1934. 

$1.00. 

“These lectures,” says the author, Presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado, “had 
for their immediate background my per- 
sonal experience of the Hitler revolution in 
Germany.” He was “guest professor” in 
the University of Berlin for some months 
before and after Hitler came into power. By 
a curious irony he was lecturing on Ameri- 
can liberalism at a time “when liberalism in 
all its forms was being driven out of Ger- 
many by the Nazi movement.” Upon his 
return to America he found “such loose 


108 pages. 
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thinking regarding Fascism abroad, such 

amazing lack of appreciation of the meaning 

and value of our American heritage,” that 
he was impressed by the extreme danger 
inherent in such ignorance. 

President Norlin set himself to answer, 
insofar as he could, the difficult question: 
What is a proper nationalism? Approach- 
ing this question by an analysis of national- 
ism at its worst—as seen, in spite of his 
deep sympathy with Germany’s peculiar dif- 
ficulties, under a Nazi regime—he pleads 
for nationalism at its best and for a “redis- 
covery of America.” 

Executive Ability. By Glen U. Cleeton 
and Charles W. Mason. The Antioch 
Press. Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1934. 183 
pages. $2.00. 

Various tests which have been used in 
attempts to select those with executive 
ability are discussed and criticized. It is 
concluded that any single type of test is 
inadequate and that the tests and rating 
scales described provide a basis for the 
elimination of those who are definitely 
without executive ability rather than for 
the prediction of executive success. The 
usefulness of such tests as have produced 
best results is discussed in relation to train- 
ing programs and to plans for self-training. 


Meritism. By Jerome G. Locke. Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston, 1934. 
260 pages. $2.50. 

The author devotes’ the first half of his 
book to a discussion of American capitalism, 
specifying many ills resulting from a profit 
system ; pointing out waste, inefficiency and 
duplication of work; discussing crime and 
corruption; and describing the perplexing 
entanglements and complications of such an 
economic set-up. The effect of the NRA 
on these conditions, as shown by the author, 
does not change the underlying evils of the 
system. 

In the remaining pages “Meritism” a pro- 
posed economic set-up is outlined. Merit- 
ism is described as a simple system in which 
profit-producing ownership is eliminated 
while incentive is preserved. Society, a 


great operating corporation, distinct from 
Government, assumes control of all busi- 
ness. Productive jobs provided for all by 
shortening of labor hours and expansion of 
useful activity. Duplication of service, 
waste of competition and useless vocations 
are eliminated through evolutionary change. 
All work, including education and house- 
work, is rewarded by merits kept in an in- 
dividual personnel book in which all record- 
able data—such as birth, marriage, and 
school records—are assembled. These ever- 
increasing merits are cashed by Society into 
a salary. Detailed workings of the sys- 
tem and a rating basis for merits are given. 


There Are No Strangers. By Eric J. 
Wilson. Rough Notes Company, Indian- 
apolis, 1934. 143 pages. $1.50. 

An unknown man, starting his own in- 
surance business in New York, the author 
found that “there are no strangers.” He 
marched up to them sitting in their offices, 
took down names from doorsigns, got leads 
from telephone operators, and from each 
new contact he obtained names of other 
prospects. Few people when thus ap- 
proached in a courteous manner were un- 
friendly. Making his own opportunities, 
working hard, planning his time and his ap- 
proach, feeling enthusiasm for his job, the 
writer recounts many of the experiences 
which brought him friends and secured him 
business. 


Cost Accounting. By Russell S. Willcox. 
Business Publications Company, Chicago, 
1934. 328 pages. $3.50. 


Although this book is intended as a text 
for accounting students it is pointed out 
that the industrial and public accountant 
may find it suitable for reference. 

The material contained in the work is 
divided into three parts. The first four 
chapters deal with fundamental matters and 
the flow of values through the ledger ac- 
counts. Chapters five to fifteen introduce 
the detailed records necessary to support the 
ledger accounts and statements under per- 
petual inventory job cost methods. The re- 
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maining fifteen chapters deal with various 

refinements or special method and in- 

clude such subjects as manufacturing ex- 
pense, spoilage, process costs, and distribu- 
tion costs, 

Air Conditioning Simplified. Edited by 
Harold L. Alt. Domestic Engineering 
Company, Chicago, 1934. 215 pages. 
$1.00. 

The material in this book is extracted 
from articles published in Domestic Engi- 
neering during 1932, 1933 and 1934, It is 
arranged in three sections; theoretical, 
practical and selling. 

First, the fundamental and basic theory 
on which air conditioning depends and 
which involves such factors as effective 
temperatures, absolute and relative humid- 
ity, comfort zones and temperatures is ex- 
plained; second, the practical installations 
of air conditioning and the results that have 
been obtained with such installations are 
shown; and third, methods of selling air 
conditioning to the prospective customer are 
given. 


Labor’s Fight for Power. By George E. 
Sokolsky. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, New York, 1934. 275 pages. $2.00. 


This book consists of two groups of arti- 
cles: first are three articles on labor writ- 
ten during the past summer, when the 
struggle between capital and labor became 
startlingly acute; and secondly, studies in 
political tendencies arising from the New 
Deal. 

Mr. Sokolsky believes that a capitalist 
state can exist and can, on the whole, pro- 
vide its citizens with constantly improving 
social and economic conditions. It is also 
possible, he thinks, for the communist state 
to benefit the masses of the people under 
special circumstances. Given a precapitalist 
country, with an uneducated mass unaccus- 
tomed to any degree of personal liberty, 
possessing no equities in property, and it is 
possible for the state to operate in the gen- 
eral interest of the masses and to regiment 
them within a political structure erected by 
rigid despotism and unquestioning obedi- 


ence. What never works, it is pointed out, 
is an effort to operate both systems together 
in one country. The author contends that 
the fallacy of the NIRA is that it attempts 
to introduce communistic measures in a 
capitalist structure, and says “the product 
of such an economic and social union of 
methods can only be Fascism—and Fascism 
is confusion.” 

Not finding that the Communist experi- 
ment in Soviet Russia warrants imitation, 
and rejecting Fascism as confusion, Mr. 
Sokolsky upholds the Capitalist system and 
then proceeds to examine the flaws in capi- 
talism which he points out are in the opera- 
tion of the system not in the essential struc- 
ture. 


Women Workers through the Depres- 
sion. Edited by Lorine Pruette. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1934. 164 pages. 
$2.00. 

What is the self-supporting woman’s saf- 
est life-preserver during a depression? Is 
it a college education or special training? 
Is it faithfulness to an old job or adapta- 
bility to new opportunities? Does youth 
count more than long service? Is it better 
to have one’s own business or work for a 
salary? Do investments or savings ac- 
counts keep one longest afloat? 

In this study of more than a thousand 
women in ninety different occupations, Dr. 
Pruette sets down the experiences during 
the last five years of these members of The 
American Women’s Association of New 
York City—how they lost their jobs after 
the crash, by what means they got to their 
feet, what they think the future holds for 
them. 


What of Tomorrow? By Ogden L. Mills. 
Macmillan, New York, 1935. 151 pages. 
$2.00. 

In his introductory chapter Mr. Mills 
says: “Any American who has faith in the 
political and economic principles that guided 
our nation throughout a century and a half 
of amazing progress must be deeply con- 
cerned over the events of the last two years. 
We have witnessed the initiation and de- 
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velopment of policies that in their ultimate 
implications must mean _ revolutionary 
changes in our governmental and economic 
structures. ; 

. I have undertaken to analyze the 
character of the policies to which we are 
being committed in the name of recovery 
and reform, and their ultimate implications. 
I have endeavored to point out that they are 
neither novel nor progressive, but a rever- 
sion to prototypes tried throughout history, 
and with a uniform record of failure. I 
have tried to make clear that their initial 
application to our economic system, to 
‘which they are totally foreign, has served 
but to cripple its energies and to delay a 
recovery that is definitely within reach. 
And, above all, I have maintained that the 
basic assumption advanced in their justifi- 
cation, that our American institutions are a 
failure, is contradicted by our entire his- 
tory.” 

Mr. Mills’ views being what they are, the 
opinions expressed here are of necessity 
critical, but he has throughout his book 
supplemented specific criticisms with alter- 
native suggestions of an affirmative char- 
acter, and he has outlined a program which, 
in his judgment, would do much to pro- 
mote an early recovery. He says further: 
“This book is being published because of 
my belief that those of us who have labored 
in the public service, and who hold sincere 
convictions on these great questions, owe 
it to those we have served in the past not 
to remain silent.” 


Marketing Industrial Equipment. By 
Bernard Lester. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1935. 307 pages. 
$3.50. 

The author points out in the prefiice of 


how well we can use this machinery to pro- 
duce goods in quantity at low cost, we have 
not learned to distribute this machinery in 
an economical manner. Accordingly, this 
book presents an outline for a study of the 
distribution of durable or capital goods— 


machinery and equipment—from the manu- 
facturer to the ultimate consumer. It 
deals specifically with methods of market 
and product analyses, principles invélved in 
economic distribution, and the organization 
and operation of the sales department and 
sales outlets. 


The Challenge of Leisure. 
Newton Pack. Macmillan, 
1934. 244 pages. $2.00. 


Mankind as a whole can produce more 
than mankind consumes. It is this funda- 
mental truth, points out the author, that is 
the father of leisure and of the problem that 
leisure has brought. As this surplus of hu- 
man production increases through the dis- 
coveries of science, many new products 
come and go, but one product alone con- 
tinues to appear in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties—leisure. 

The author explains a new concept of 
leisure. He looks on it as the last field of 
opportunity, unregimented and unregulated. 
If leisure is the product, the sure result of 
civilization, it is also the saving grace, the 
element that alone may protect mankind 
from a self-imposed debacle—from being 
swallowed up by the very machine his 
brains have created. Through leisure, Mr. 
Pack says, we must develop a new standard 
of living and a new concept of a standard 
of living—not new physical standards but 
new psychological standards. Leisure is no 
mere by-product, but an end in itself, to be 
wisely coordinated with American charac- 
ter and developed freely and constructively 
as a creative impulse and a creative oppor- 
tunity. The writer does not believe that 
this can happen entirely of itself, for en- 
tirely uncontrolled leisure leads to chaos. 
The answer lies in a greatly expanded edu- 
cational program. 

In addition to several chapters dealing 
with leisure as a social force, the book dis- 
cusses the practical use of leisure in vir- 
tually every field of endeavor—sports, hob- 
bies, nature, art, music, literature, educa- 
tion, and human relations. There is also a 
thought-provoking chapter devoted to rec- 
reation from the soil. 


By Arthur 
New York, 








